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consequently the figures of human being's could only
appropriately be represented on the exterior. Thus the
principal sculptures within the sacred precincts related
exclusively to the divinities who were worshipped there-
in, and generally to events which took place in the
paradise of the gods.
From various references in Hindu dramatic writings
we may conclude that the history of Rama and Sita and
of the Pandava heroes from whom many of the Hindu
kings claimed descent were frequently illustrated in the
fresco paintings of the royal chttrasalas, or picture-halls,
which have now entirely disappeared. The epic of Indian
womanhood and the Iliad of Asia seem now to be out
of place in the up-to-date Indian Prince's picture-gallery
imported wholesale from Europe, and the Indian aristo-
cracy is mostly concerned in obliterating all the remain-
ing vestiges of Indian artistic culture.
The more modern Vaishnavaite literature and art
are centred in the bhakti cult and in the events of
Krishna's .early life at Brindaban, before he became the
spiritual guide and champion of the Pandavas in the
great war. In some of the popular art which relates to
this aspect of Vaishnavaism the spiritual significance of
Krishna's relations with Radha and the gopts is given
a grossly material interpretation. But it would be wrong
to infer that the obscenities which occasionally disfigure
Hindu temples are necessarily indicative of moral depra-
vity. In the matter of sexual relationship, Indian civilisa-
tion, in every stratum of society, holds up a standard of
morality as high as Europe has ever done.
The splendid sun-temples in Mudhera in Gujerat
and of Kanarak in Orissa belong to a sub-section of